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The. research investigated the relationship of; a , 

; person *s 'sex to his or her public policy preferences^ with particular 
.regard io voaen^s issues.- Boaeh*s issues are reflected in public ^ , 
. policy which directly affects voaenfs lites. Bxaaples are day' care . 

* facilities, sex bias of educational eater ials, and abortion; ' 
facilitie,8« The study was conducted to ascertain' whether wpaen^s^ 
interests are concentrated in certain areas and whether feaale 
politicians place woaen^s pcFldcy issties on a higher lewel ^f 
ieportnnce... than wale politicians do. ^he hypothesis, was th^t. feaale 

^ politicians would not indicate acre concern or acre expertise- in 
%pMn*s public policy areas than would sen. pne hundred Connecticut 
aaniclpal council** aeabers (SO feaale and 50 pale) were guestiontfd:' 
abput policy preferences^ interests^ a^d areas of expertise. Binding^ 

V indicated that although woaen werf» wore concerned about social 
probless than aen, their interests were not liaited to this are4. < ; 

. Alspr %caen expressed acre support for. feainist issues than did. aen; 
howefer, they did* not aaintain a higher lewel o2 s'upport of thestf 
issues over other issues. In sunaary^ , woaen were. wore influenced by 
their role as politicians than by their role as woMn^ or supporters 
of woaen^s policy. There was insuffioient etidence to confira or deny 
the original hypothesis. The^-recoaaendatidn is for additional 
rej^iaarch on other |anif est jkt ions of policy preferences such, as 
introdnction of legislation or Wotes in t'he^ council chaiber. 
(Author/DB) . / 
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Local PApresentatlves In Connecticut: Sex Differences 
^' in Attitudes Towards Wonen's P.lrht? Policy* 

The 8t*ate of Connecticut if particularly well suited to a study of • 
local government since the ^ key .to pollt'ical participation of the citizenry 
pf the state KB the ^own meetlnf s and the ' local town japvemlng tM)dle8* in the 
hundred and siKty-nine terms v^ithin the state, ^^Itb increasfiig size and 
need for specialization, more and r^r^ toims have chanped 'f rotn the local 

town meeting's direct dernocracy to representative government '^wlth repre^\.^ 

sentatlve bodies within each municipality assuming a larger^rolqyin decislpn- 
making fot the town or city> Although it^zould be naive to assxime ttat the 
local mtanicipality is able to provide redress for all the- pr5bleea.,.fctet the^ * 
locality faces — either because of tiersonnelj <^r^ln«icial limitations ~ 
V_^^nany important' decisions are still u:ade at the community level. Tradlticts^l 

areas of cbncem for lo<^al governments include property ^ax r^es^ education 

f 

^ of the yoxmr, road and server repair, recreation facilities, police and fire 
protection, and zoning. Quite frequently federal and state money is 'needed 
to solve problems in these areas.: however, to a greater or lesser extent, 
depending upon the- issue, decision-trakirif at the local level is a viable-sfnd 
important element in community life. Ideally, the system works well because 

- ''first,' programs can be adapted to particular needs; hence a great deal o£ 
variation and experimentation is possible: Secondly, responsibility is at 
its maxlnum where officials are closest to toe electorate."! 



I would to thank the several people who helped in ^therlng the 

• data^- for ' this study, and especially T-rian Allen and'r.on DiAy for perfofming 
above and beyond the call of duty'. 



• With Its emphasis .on local govemrent, Connecticut Is also 6. j^ood 
site for the study of vromen In politics -since* women are more af ten found at 
this leveLand -are supposed to be closer to traditional local government con- 
cems. It hak often^been suggested that w^en are more easily accepte4 at 
the local level than they are at* other levels and that women political leaders 
are vpre locally oriented than. men poLitlcal leaders. Because^ feminists 
ai^ greatly concerned with the pursuit and use of female political pw^er, 
one isl^t expect, looal v/omen politicians to feel pressured to IdenAfy'wlth 
' the ,T:ieed& oSl women and to speal: for thes^ needs in the representative Institu- 
tlons in which they serve. Since feminists .ar6 pxliiiarlly Interested fn the 
extension of their power intp influence in policy matters, v^omen polltlclana 
would be a natural target. of their objectives — ^to lobby for policy changes 
that affect the status of women. ^ .Althou^ it is a matter of some^dfebate 
whether all won^n politicians concur in these objectives, there 'Is little 
dotibt that the populace has certain expectations .that the election of Incre^ta- 
ing ntmi>ers of women will create changes in the political system. Clearly, 
the efforts of vjomen^s groups to increase tHe numbers of female ^elected 
officials is evidence of this expectation. t 
^ It miist also be noted that other groups have negatlve^evaluations 

of the gro^dng number of women entering politics. The6e are based xxpon a 
concern for women's ability to withstand the arduous demands of political 
office and tlreir inability to cope with the often haifsU realities of the 
policy-making process.^ Regardless 'of the direction, expectations concerning 
the role of women in politics are basdd upon an' assumption, that/women are 
dlf ferent *^f rom men as political actors, that, women have different areas of 
Interest and expertise ^rom men, and that womfen xrill accord, a higher priority 



to women's policy issues than men will. 



Public 'Opinion notvithstandinf , It has been fotmd that women do not 

specialize only In policy areas that -are thoiipht to be traditional areas of 

'concern for T^^omen, that wjppen- are not necessarily stronger advocates of women' 

^ policy^ and that they do nDt. see themselves prlmarly representing feminists 

•or fluting for those Issues which feminists would like to' see implemented 

as-policyr in short, wdmen are\ot inclined to be distinct from men in policy 

ptefereaaces simply on the, basis of sex. • * ^ < . * 

The apparent contradiction betv/g^^ the popular;ly held view of 

female politicians (by both feminists and non-feminists) and research on women 

I 

politicians suggests a nee5 for further investigation. We will therefore 
. explore the relationship of sex to public policy preferences, especially 
with regard to women 's'ls^tues, in the Connecticut , setting with the folloK^g 
nvll hypotheses: ♦ 

. . 1. Uoireu politicians x^lll not express more concern about, 
nor claim more expertise in certain public policy areas than men. 

2. Women politicians will not express morfe stipport for 
women's public policy iss^Ies than men will. 

Since there is sufficient ambiguity al?out the direction of the proposed find- 
*^ings, we will analyze the data using a two^tailed test, with #10 as the lelrel 

of elgnificanjie;, ' . 

Before proceeding to Identify the s^ample in thl^ study, we must 

make explicit the not'lon of "women's, public policy." Women's policy, has 

been defined by Debra Stexrart as ''public policy which directly impacts tipon 
' women by overtly -or covertly shaping their life chances."^ One has on^ to 

glance at a few sources on the subject of women to acquire a comprehensive 

/ list, of such concerns. Specifically, the Women's Agenda of 1975 x^lch de-/ ' 

^veloped'out of the International T^omen's Year conference at Tlexico City' 

8 " 

names the chief political Issues af fectinp the status of women. Our concern 



Is more narrowly with policies that ray be within^ the reach of local political 

officials and they include such items as pre-school and after-school public 

daycare facilities, local police investigations of rape' and battered-^dLfe 

charges, sex bias of materials in the local pliblic schools, Eoning ;and re- 

striction of abortion facilities ^iii clinics and local hospitals, and equal 

opporttmities for wom^n within the local political or bureaucratic structure. 

In her discussion of- the Uoiseri's' Movement, Ethel Klein mentions these issues 

as examples of the Wvement ' s efforts to eliminate sexual^ stereotypes in 

our culture. Although implementation of such policies cannot occur entirely 

• * 

at the behest of local officials,^at a minimum, local politicians can In*- v. 
itiate policy changes and provide a fonira for debate of these political 
issues as they do for other political issues ^zithin the community. 



The Sample 

^ The fifty female politicians interviewed for this study were 
selected from a sample drawn from towns and cities in the state of Connectl- 
cut which had women servin^HJa local representative institutions; the 1976 

r 

voluise of the Connecticut Re<^ister and !lanual (the Blue "Book) listed seventy- 

nine municipalities with women on their tovn boards or councils. These 

tx>wns ran'ged in size from tiny yhion with 490 people to metropolitan Hart- 

♦ 

ford with a population of over 150,000. Most larger cities in the state 
are governed by a Board of Aldermen or City 'Cotmcil of varying sizes and are 
a consolidation of the old town and city governments. The smaller munlclpal- 
Itles' continue to be governed by a Loard of Selectmen usually \rith three 
jiaeiibers. . ^ 



'/The female saxnple was drawn from the one hundred and thirty-seven- 
yKMexi who served as locaj representatives, on boards an^ coxmcils .in 1976-77. 

... - * • •■ ; ' ■ 

Because of the diversity of population size among towns, we divided the 
municipalities into five size cat;egories and the nuiriber of women from each of 
the five groulps was calculated as a percentage of tlie total number of womet^' 
In office (137) ; this percentage was then computed as a percentage of the * 
total sample size (50) , The female of f iceliolders were all numbered and 
randomly chosen from a table of random numbers until the five size groups, * 
were each filled;. A corresppnding sample of m'^le officeholders was then 

, selected by matching the aped and, party affiliations of the x?pttien members 
from the same towns or cities. IJhenever ppssible,^ respondents were also 
matched^by len?,thC'Of tine in office. The matching procedure w^s relaxed 

*vfaen circumstances required as* in small towns with on^y a three-m^«ber Board 
of SelecCa^r in every^ case, hoviever, females and their matched male i^espon- ^ 
dents were members of the same board or council./ 

The total number of towns and cities Involyed in the survey was 
forty-one and Table 1 illustrates the number of respondents and towns that • 
were sampled within each of the five size' groups. ' . ♦ 



/ Insert Tahle 1 Here 

A * 

Denographlc and Attitude Data ' . _ 

A comparison of the median ages and number of years ln*^fflce as » 
well as the polltl^l party affiliattons of* the respondent's reve^ils tfiat the 
matching attempts were quite successful. The me^lan'^age for women In the " 
sample was 47.7, for men A5.5, with the ^median ntraiber of years In office 2*3* 



years for wotn^ and 2«.9 years for men* Fourteen women and eleven cien h^.ld 
executive* positions on their coimclls, ^uch as President of the'CotmcU or 
First Selectman. Party meiubershlp was rather unevenly divided between Deico- 
crats and Rei^ubltp«tz^whlch undoubtedly reflects the Democratic majority in 
the large cities. However, within each party, there was a good balance, ' 
between ti^ sexes. ' > 

Analysis of the variables not controlled' by niatchUJg sho^^s that 
.4en and women respondents, ^-^ere fairly evenly matched in. most of the, other 



demographic and attitudlndl variables. Sex did not differentiate among 
respondents" in socio.-economic status, mother or fajjier's occupation, re- 
llgious affiliation, marital status,' or political/ philosophy,- nor did it 

' - ' ' r 

differentiate in support for the Women's Movement and' Equals Rights Amendment, 
or self-identification as a feminist. There were slpnlf leant differences 
between woren an3 men in current family Income, level bf education; and 
occupation. The data in Table 2 summarize these relationships. In this and 
all stibsequent tables, unless noted, differences are not significant at the 
• 10 level of slErliflcance. * , ' 



Insert Table 2 Here • 



Table 2 reveals few significant differences beWeen the ^exes. 
It Indlcatefe that most respondents "^re currently married or had been married 
^before; only two men. and two womto in the sample classified themselves as 

K , y - ' ' ^ ^ " 

dingle. The^ largest .religious grdup was Catholic, with Protestant next * 

^ / ' - ' ^ ' • ) 

largest. There were merely a h&idful of Jewish and Greek Orthodox adherents. 



Respondents ^mostly described themselves as polltifcal inoderates, with slightly 

m ' r • ■ ■ ' " '\ \ 

/ ipot^ oinservatlvd men than women. The vasf irajority oif respcjidents hailed 
' from working Cjlass or middle tlass origins ^ men weJre sliphtly more l;lkely to 
come from the working class although the differences x^ere not si^if leant at 
the •10 level. A similar . class difference between men and women politicians 
had b*een noted In other studies Finally, there "^were no significant dlf- 
ferendes beU^een the sexes In their attitudes .toVjards the Women's Liberation 
lavement and Equal Ri^ts Aniendment; most respondents cdnsidere'd themselves 
b^ically sympathetic to the llovement, most favored ratification of the ERA. 

A majority' of respondents did not identify themselves as feminists,* although* 

' ' ' ^1 

it is Interesting to note Cfaat more*jneii did so than t^romen. 

# * 

Differences between the* sexes reached the level of significance in v 
threfe related categories: men were slightly better educated than women, had " 
a slightly hi^er family income and a much higher occupational status. Again, 

these findings were quite coQsistent x-Tith those noted In other studies of 

• , * ' » 

• male and female party activists and political leaders. Since education,', - 
Income, and occupation vary directly with each other, these differences all 
seem to describe the same phenomenon, i /e * , men are recruited into' public 
'Qffice from higher status occupations, with accompanying higher Incomi^s and 
mora* advanced levels of education. From this one might speculate that^wom^ 
are more- inclined to use 'polit>ical office for upward .mobility while mep^ are 
more Inclined to see political office as^a means of furthering careers^tl^at 
have already been set in motion. The high percentage of women xAio classltied 



\ 



c 

themselves as x^iomemakers adds support for this explanation. 



Concentration of Interests and expertise 

■" ^" ' \ 

\ 

The stereotypical ImagB of the political woman denotes a slavish ^ " 
jl^ttentibn to sopial welfare, educ5|^ion, consumer protection, and traditional^ 

. . ■ V . . . 
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joorallty and htirnmlstlc values; hov76v^r, the lltex^ature suggests a modlflca*^ 

tlon of tJhkt linage*^ ]p an effort to^ resolve this controversy, respondents 

were asked to name .three of the most serious problems affecting tbe state of 

Connecticut at the .present' tline.>. Table 3^ indicates re^sponses to this question 

* ♦ ■ » 

^ . , 

Insert Tab le 3 Here . 



' "The data in Tablje 3 show very fev^r differences between wbmeri and men* 
Most agreed that finances and t^atlori were serious ^problems that the state 
had to contend with — the ortj^oihg debate within Connecticut about the Im- 
position of a state income tax could account ^or~thls. Social problems and ^ 
Industrial 'i^elations were* also listed as serious problems by respondents* 
Althou^ not asked to rank Issues in order of importance, it is nevertheless 
obvious. that the local politicians considered these three the' most serious.* 

Differences betvreen'' the sexes ^peared in* mention of social problems and * ^ \ 

' ^ ^ ' . I * 

industrial relations. These barely reached significance at the .10 level , 

and the remaining* Issues were -not statistically differentiated by sex. Since 

the* typf^ of responses specified in the broad area of soplal problems and 

industrial 'ralations include police and fire protection, law ani order, and- 

legalized gadblihg for the former^ and unemployment and labor, person^nel^ ^ 

relations for the l^^itter^^^^th^re is ^sufficient ambiguity involved In their. 

selections to refrain from rej|ctinf5 the first null hypothesis on this 

evidence. 

^ Respondents were also ask^d to name policy areas in which they 

f > 4* • 

considered themselves particularly expert. Even thou0i stereotypical vievs 
of the sexes would probably hold that men would be more Inclined to think of 



10' 



themselves as experts than women, the opposite is true for this saiople. 

Sixty percent of the woaen^ anfl only forty-four percent of the ©en Indicated 

that, they were expert in any policy ?irea. .Although this difference is'not 

\ ^ I 

statistically significant, it is interesting because it belief the traditional 

. • ^ • s 

Image* When asked to specify which policy area they felt especially faiowl- 

edgeable about, most women pointed to a type of Social problem* Iten were 

rather "^evenly divided into several different policy areas; however, the 

majority cited financial policy as their area of expertise. Hone of these 

differences were significant at the .10 level. Table 4 lists the areas of 

policy 'expertise mentioned by respondents. 

■ . ■ . \ ' ■ . . 



Insert Table 4 -Here 



Some evidence exists that women feel more strongly about .certain 
issues? however. In general they did not significantly differ from-men In 
citing specific Issues which they felt yere Important to^the state, not In 
citing policy areas about which they professed to have greater knowledge.' 
Frieda Gehlen's analysis o£ female meicbets of the Rouse of Representatives 
resulted in similar findings: an Indication that women are more Interested 
In certain areas of legislation than men but not enough ^evldaice to conclude 
that tromerL V'speclalize" in 'specific policy ^areas , to th^ exclusion of* dthers.^^ 
It is also interesting to note- that neither women nor men mentioned any 
women's policy issue on their lists of important issues in the state, nor 



did any respondents clain expertise .in an area of women's dublic policy. 
IJhatever differences have appeared between ^the sexes, they do not relate to 
disagreement over the importance of v^omen s policy • Such policy was not 
considered important enough to mention by either sex, We Td.ll now turn to 
,the question of whether women's support for women's policy is greater than 'men's 



Representation of Women and TJoinen's Issues * 

We approached the second hypothesis in* a nur4>er of different vays* > 
We wanted to examine^ the notion that womea politicians are more sensitive to ^ 
women's policy issues , Including the election oi women to* public office, and 
iDore responsive to demands from a female constituency* The main element of « 

• / 

concern here Is not so roach vhether women are sensitive and re^ponsive but 
whether they are more so than men and therefore whether the election of more 
women to office will pipduce those policy 'changes which feminists desire and 
non-femlnlsts fear. ^ * • 

One of the cornerstones of. feminist policy Is the election of 
wtfre women into public ofiice, both as a symbol of power and inflnience within 
the system and as an asset in Implementing women s policy Issues. Such policy 
Is predicated upon the notion that women politicians wlll>ass,ume special 
responsibility for .the Interests of women In society hy fighting for passage 
of pro-feminist laws* * Furthermore, feminists argue that women- Ih^eociety ' 
expect women politicians to take such positions that ' politicians should be 
responsive to this plienteld/ lie asked the 'Connecticut politicians a series 
of questions about the numbers of women in political .office, the .responsibility 

that^ women" politicians have towards their fSnale constituency^ whether 

* • • " . ' ^ • 

they should fulfill that responsibility by promoting x^omeh's policy within 
their Individual representative institutions. We also ask^d ^j^ether they 
felt that women in the state e:cpected them to do so. Table 5 presents the 
»i^8ponses to these questions. ' ' ' ' 



Insjert Table 5 Here 
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The data In Table 5 illustrate that women were in far more agrde- ^ 
icent than men th^t there were too few wonen in public office. in the nation. 
^ Moreover, t|iere were significant differences between the sexes on all the 

questions: women were also in 'greater ^tsreement with the- propositions that 

women, oollticlans have special responsibilities to represent tjomcn, that women 

■\ ' ' . • . • • • 

representatives should take leadinp* positions on women's issues, and that 

women In society look to women in office to take such positions. The greatest 



disagreement ar*e over the concept of representation of women's issues by 
.^female polit^ians; a majority of women approved, almost none of the men did. 
The differettces v/ere much less dramatic, although still significant, in their' ' 
views on hox^ women should fulfill that responsibility -axti whether women In 
society expected then to .do so. 

These questions suggest that women and men think -differently on jthe 
stsbject of representation pf vomen and women *s policy issues. However, x^ra * 

♦ 6. > ^ 

we attempted to test the women's commitment .t^j" their views on representation, 

■ • 1 ■ ^ " ■ ■ ^ " • 

we found the views generally not sustained in their political experiences. 
Women were asked, v/he the r they ever conferred with other women politicians 
over women's policy issues and sixty-j^four percent Indicated that they had ^ 
never done so: Furthermore, sixty-one percent of those \fs\o said they did con- 
fer, stated that they did so rarely. vJIien afeked whether they had ^ver campaigned, 
on any women's issues, only two women end one man sai4 that* they had vaguely 
discussed daycare in* previous campaigns. * 

We were also interested in testing their* level q;E knowledge in the 
area of women's public policy and the Uoiren's Ilovement. Respondents were asked 

* * 

♦ to name leaderst of the Uomen's Jloveraent and most* of them were jible to name at 
. least one"; there was^no statistical difference bet^/een the sexes in their ability, 
to do 80. However, since both women and men tended to name women ^presidents 



ERIC • . . , 



of the PTA and otb6r local personalities a^ leaders^of the lloveitient, this ques- 
tlon provided comic relief rather than reliable data, . • 

We *then asked respondents to name threes women's political issues and 
the final tally of ansx/ers indicated that most were' acquainted x^rith the concept 
of vomen^s policy and could accurately name the various Issues that are asso- 
ciated with this policy. Table 6 shov/s the Issues cited ^y respondents and tjie^ 

frequency with which each was cited. Although respondents were^not asked to rank 

^ - ^ ''.Si 

^these Issues in any way, the table demonstt^tes that the three top;lssuea, were 

the Equal Rights Amendment, abortion, and eoyal employment opportunities for 

women. With the exception of the latter, there were no sl^if leant differences' 

betvjeen the sexes in the type of issue mentioned nor in the frequency with vjhich 

each was mentioned. % . % 



/ 

Insert Table 6 Here 



To summarize* the data thus ^ar, women aofd mexi did not differ In their 
ability to Identify women's issues^ moreover, between Jthem, thifey were able to 
name most of the items listed on the TJomen's Agenda and cited in the literature 
on the Womb's Kovem^t. There wa^a dlfferenc^, be^een the sexes in their views 
on representation of VTomen's issues and women politician's responsibilities to 
their female constituency. Since one'nanifestation of concern for an issue is 
to discuss this issue in tampaipns with the constituency or to consult, with 
colleagues on strategy, we asked the x^omen vrhether they had recently campaigned 
on any women's policy issue and they overwhelmingly replied in the negative; 
In addition, most indicated that they had never, conferred with other women polit- 
icians about women's policy. The picture presented is tha^^of wonen who believe 
that they have special ties to the 'wohen out there^ and a special cormftnent 
to advocate their vlex;s but xrhose differences ' T/ith the nen are limited ,to 
verbal distinctions rather tihan behavioral differences. 



• ' • 13 

Support for Itotpen^s Policy Issues 

^ * ' A politician'? campaign 'might he an unreliable indicator of her/his 
piblltical priorities so ^-re felt it necessary to examine the notion of repre- 
sentation further ?b ascertain vhether vjomen are more likely than men to show 
support for women's policy issues, 

^ This questKLon was Investigated In two ways: first, respondents 
were asked to agree or disagree with six statements concerning attitudes 
towards women's policy issues; and secondly, respondents were asked to rank 
a niinbet of political issues, includlnj^ ^hree women's issues, in order to 
. determine the relative priority accorded to them. The questions measiirlng 
support for women's public policy issues are presented in Table 7. 

* m ^ 



Insert Table 7 Here 



These data show that ^omen were slightly more favorable than men 
towards these, policy statements; however, with the exception of stipport for 
daycare facilities, there were no sipiificant differences between the sexes 
at the .10 level of significance^ Moyepver, the data also indicate that 
except for the issues of affirmative action for women politicians and repeal 
of prostitution laws, both women and men supported the feminist position on 
.the policy issues. These findings are consistent irLth those of other studies 

which reported a generally high level of support for women's policy among 

' 14 

active political participants. .^ 

y ' - ' 

Five of the statements were then coT!i>ine4 into a feminist policy 
index using a princij^le component factor analysis (the rape ieisue was dropped 
because it <ifd mj£ load well on the inderx). Table 8 demonstrates the factor 



15 



- • ' • • . 

4 

loaSiings for each item as well as the meax\ Index scores 'for men and for 
women* Th6 slEnlf leant difference of ineans on this Feminism index suggests 
:that» when talcen as a x^ole, sex differentiates among respondents in their 
attitudes towards woicen^s policy issues. 



Insert Table 8 Here 



Before rejecting the second null hypothesis on^ this evidence, we 

- \ '"^-^ ^ ** 

felt it necesssary to continue testing vzometi's support for the feminist 
pbsitlon by asking them to rank three woinen's 'issues in coinpetition with 
other gefieral political issues. *^^e are all familiar vrlth the maxim that 
politicians tend to support issues unt^ more important issues come along, 
especHaiy when d committftent of funds is necessary to implement- policy 
changes^. Therefore, we asked respondents to rank order seven Issues that we 
felt represented realistic choices for the favor of local politicians and 
over \jh±ch these politicians could exert local control* The issues were: 
improving roads sand public transportation fatilities, electing more women to 
local government offices, providing greater public access to government leaders 
increasing the number of quality daycare facilities for working parents^ 
improving the* quantity and quality of public recreation areas, fitting air 
and water pollution, and establishing local rape crisis centers^ We assumed 
that these issues would be potentially attractive issues for local politicians; 
certainly at least tV7o of the, women's issues were perceived aa such as seen 
in Table 7. Table 9 presents the way in which each issue was ranked, the 
rank order as seen by the mean rank for each-issue, and the differences betweM 
the sexes in their ranking of each issue, Tlie issues are listed In the order 
* in which they were ranked by the woisen (the mean of' the rank) . 

■ 16 . 
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• " r 's'l Insert Table 9 Here 
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'^'^ ^ In order to reject the null hypothesis we j^^ould have to^flnd that 
woinen ranked, ^he three women •s Issues as their top priorities and that there 
were significant differences between the rankings of the men and the women . 
on all the/lssues. The pattern that is shown in Table 9 is very different, 
however » Judging by the mean ranks, women ranked their issues such that the 
thrM^omen^s issues were placed in the third, fourth and- sixth order of 
importance; men placed the womeft's issues i;i the third, fifth and sixth ranks. 
Thus, jthere were no real , differences in the general importance Value assigned 
to these issues. Similarl^j^ there ^jere no differences in the importance 
attributed to access to -public leaders; both 3exes ranked this issue last* 
Perhaps tiiis can be explained by the super-availability of local public v 
officials. Itost Iqcal municipal representatives, especially in the small 
* towns, are highly attuned to public wishes, and therefore are not likely to 
see access to themselyes as a serious problem* The differences" arose mostly 
In the ranking of the first tt^o i'Qsues: men ranked roads *and transportation 
bluest with public > recreation second, while women put pollution first ' ^ 
followed by roads and transportation. .^-^^ 

Significant differences betr^elen the sexes appes^red in the internal 
ordering of" six of the seven Issues; however, the dire<^on of the several 
relationships casts -doubt upon the stereotyped image of women politicians, 
^ile public recreation is a^social welfare. Tssue that women are "supposed" ^ 
to be more interested in, these women felt that it was not that important. 
Pollution could be considered a technological problem that women would leave 
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to men but these women pave It their highest' ^ority. ^ Thus, there dpes not 
seem to be a consistent pattern to their preferences.^ Similarly, tnen are 
thougjht to be unconcerned about the problem of rape, yet appeared to rank It 

ft • ^ ' • . 

higher than woiren did. / . . ' . ^ , ? 

The ddta presented by the ranking procedure suggest that women's 
greater support for feminist issues, as indicated by the Feminism index, is ^ 
not sustained' when they are forced to rank these policy Issues in cdmpetir 
f tlon with other political issues. I'Jhlle' it is true that women differed from, 
men in ranking the issues, neltiier sex evidenced much support for the women's* 
issues. A possible explanation 'for these findings Is that women politicians 
may be more Qommitted to a feminist position than men are; however, when 
asked to consider the importance of these issues relative to other political 
Issues, their 'support for women's policy.^tends to dissipate and their po-« 
sitlons converge with thos^^of the men. Many respondents expressed the view 
that women's political issues do not exist as such, that- only ''people's 
' Issues'' exist. Such &n attitude indlcatas^^ desire to de-polltlcize women's 
- policy and by so doing, relepate such issues to positions of lessor in-* , 
portance. In sum, while women and tnost men could express favorable attitude^ 
towards women's public policy In isolation, they could not maintain 

♦ 

their high level of support in the face' of competition from ."real" political 

' issues. - • V , . * 

-J 

V 4 ' ^ 

' The data point to contradictory evidence In consideration of the 

second hypothesis, tie have shoxxm that tjomen's views differ from men's * 
on representation of x^omen's issues, and slifjitly differ on support foir 
feminist policy positions. We have not been able ta'show, however, that / 

J 

these attitudinal differences are linked to behavioral differences. ^ fc^act, 

18 



the only measures that we have of behavioral, differences show that vrotnen 

'5 

In office do not behave differently from with regard to women's policy. 
*Wotsett" do not campaign on these issues, they do not consult others on them, 
mi they do not have preater knowledge about them than men dp. Therefore, 
the null hypothesis cannot be rejected but neither can It be wholly accepted. 
The analysis suggests tliat we'^kist continue to study women in" politics to 
determine whether differences in attitudesf will be followed up by similar 
differences bett/een the sexes ia type of legislation introduced or votes 
cast within th^ council chamber. Preliminary evidence suggests that the ^ 
latter distinction will not be forthcoming. Further Investiration in these 

cj^e 



and other representative institutions is necessary, to increase or mder- 



standing of sex differences in public policx preferences. 

Dimensions of I^Jonien^s Riphts Issues 

Recent literature 'on the subject of women's policy and women's 
rigjits^ suggests several dimensions t)f supporjt S^x issues of the wdmen's' 
movement, jspecifically with regard to the prdprlety of women as politicldns 
and equal opportunities for wonien politicians. Such dimensions usually 
Include attitudes towards specific woit^n's policy issues, as^ illustrated 

in the Feminism index, as well as attitudes towards the' role 6£ women In . 

) ' 15 

politics and support forewomen politicians.* ^One of the problems with 

this literatfure Is that it is^based upon saniples of women only so while it 

tells ue that dimensions fexist, it does not telt us whether sex is attitu- 

dlnally r4lated to them. The literature also cites other variables ~ 

demOgraptiic and attitudinal — which have been found to*be related to these 

dimension^* These variables usually include age, oc^cupatlont rellgloni 

education ana political philosophy, as .well as approval the Women's - 
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Liberation Movement and greater equality for vTotnen. In order to determine rv 

• ' . . • ' *' '■*' 

whetherstich dimensions 'exist in these data, and which, if any, correlates 
are t'elated to them, we ^f actor analyzed a battery of tt/enty-four €^ree* 
disagree questions relating to attitudes 'towards women's opportunities to 
achieve leadership positions in political office, xvome^'s ability to confclne 
inarriage with their political career, women's role In the 'political drena, 
and expressjlons ,of support for the TJotnen's Moyement and Equal Right Ajnend-* 
nent. Specifically, respondents were asked whether women have to work harder 
than Daen, whether they will ever be accepted by men^ and whether sex hinders 
their effectiveness and presents special problems for women. They x^ere 
asked If women politicians have more marriage problems than other v;omen do, 
if women haVe to neglect their families, and If their children suffer. , 
Questions alsQ tapped support for /fem.inism and a greater role for women in 
political life. Finally, we inquired about assumptions of traditional ^ 
femininity ' among women politicians and T7hether these were considered advantage«» 
ous for woBsen or not. Four factors were found to exist araonf* these variables 
and Table 10 presents the items comprisij^g each factor and the' factor loadings. 



Insert Table 10 Here 
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Items that loaded high on Factor ^I, "Equal Opportunity," related ' 
to the belief \that women were beinn denied an equal role in the political 
system and that they have a more difficult time then^men achieving leadership 
positions within political Institutions. The positive direction of the load- 
Ings (with the exception of ihe question asking whether women are generally 

f ^ 

^Iven the same opportunities as men to get elected to public office) Indicate 

9^- ■ " ' 20 
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agreetofent that sex is a detrir.ent to* womeaci In politics. This factor presto ts 
a pessiiRistic picture of xTomen's activities in the political areiia, 
pictur|^that shows that xcromen^are not appreciated there and v?ili not feucceed 
In cliFblng the ranks into real political poxjer. ^loreover, the factor sug- 
gests that it is priF^rily the *ren that are' excluding t'Tomen and jsaking life 
^re difficult for them in politics fenerally and in local politics in 
particular. ^ • . • 

Factor It, *ilarri3£e Problems," Is comprised of Iteirs citing dif- 
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ficulties that winen encoqpter in political life. -The poaitive direction of 
the loadings indicate k belief that politics caiises severe disruption to 
their home ffnvjLifdntnent and life styles #ith .the family suffering-as a con- 
sequence.' pearly, this factor identifies alL the stereotyped notions of 
women politiciaas who sacrifice their private lives for their public roles. 
Interviews with political woren, as illustrajted hj JCirkpatrlck's state legis- 
lator study, are often centered around this prbbl^ and the women are al** 
ways eager to assert that tfie^ lives* do not conform to the stereotype*!^ 
patterns .'^^ Regardless of the validity of the assimptions about women polit- 
icians, we have evidence that they are held by these counciltaenibers, 
especially the men* " , 

. The third factor, entitled ^'Feminist i^overient,' consists of 
attitudes towards th^ Women's Movement and ratification of the Equal Rights 
Amendment, as^ell as self-identification as feminists and a belief that 
the country v7ould be better off if women had more to say about politics. 
Pos'itive high loadings -^on ^Fac tor III reveal a pr6-feminist -Attitude and 
sympathy for efforts to create greater equality between men and women in , 
AT?erican society. Tliis f^tor comprises attitudes of approval of the formal 

' i - ■ / : 

r • ■■ . - 
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and jwJst visible aspects of the Fepinlst^Tfovement an*d It should be noted - 



that men were more syinpathetic to the Hoinen's Liberation Movement and more 
likely to IdcSitlfy themselves as pro-fetninlst. 

Factot IV; "Traditional Feininlnlfy,'' reveals a. traditional image 
of t^men, one In which women are helped in theix" political surromdings 
by their feminine <iiarm, their Idealism, iand their ab|.llty to achieve if they 
wai^t to. Items that load high on this factor Wgge§t that .women In politics 



are not hampered by sex; they could participate more if they wanted to' and 

* t) 

.they enjoy special assets in campaigns. In other words, this factor is 

evidence of a view that sees advantages to Ijeinp a woman In politics, . 

advantages which are based upon a^raditlonal view of t/omgn and femininity. ' ' 

Before correlating these factors witfi sex^ we 'determined that we 

' 

were Indeed tapping different dimensions by Tperf ormlng^ intercorrelations . 
*among the four factors. Table 11,' presenting tfie matrix. of Intercorrelations^ 
-Indicates that the four factors* are almost entfirely tntreiated'to each other. 
The significaijce levelj of the correlations was well over .10 for all re- ^ 
lationships. Thus; ve have assurtoce that we h^e *foun!(d four genuinely * 
different sets of attitudes. " ^- ' ' 



Insert Table* 11. Here* ' 



Sex and Women *s Rlrhts Policy- * ^ , ^ . 

Since the major Independent variable of this study is sex, we 
wanted to determine how different women and men were in their views on the 
four subjects suggested by the factors, ^^^able 12 reVeals the mean factor 



oppression t-Thtcli can be generalized to sympathy for other »women in society 
is the subject of* much controversy amonp feminists'. 

' ^ . ; ^ 

Although the differences between th6 sexes were not significant In 
Factors III and IV, the direction of' the individual means suppests that Tnen 
may be more positive toward feminism in the formaT sense and that women may 
view traditional femininity in political life with greater approbation than A" 
men* / ^ 



Insert Table 12 Fere 



Table 13 presents a correlational analysis of sex dnd the four 

factors and Feminism index a6 well as correlations with a variety of demo- 

' \ ^ ' . - 

•graphic and attitudinal variables. Tnese are* backgrotmd and current status 

attributes x^hich have been cited in a number of other studies on women's, f 

18 . * . ' 

rights policy. The analysis will discuss sex as an independent variable 

first and' then' move on to consider the others ias independent vSriables. 
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scores ^d levels of significance of the mean differences in each factor. 

Differences betvreen the sexes .reach, sirnificance in Factors I and II. The 

table Illustrates that women are more, sensitive to charges of discriminatioQ 

against women In politics and are less inclined to view their personal coinmlt*=. ^ 

nents at home as^ Insurmottntable obstacles to their political careers. I'lheh > 

tsjlcen together, the difference between tT\e means of Factors I and II suggests 

that vjomen politicians are dognizant of being outsiders and judged on 

different *standards fromjnen, especTally^whe^ are linfai'rly accused of -v 

neglecting their families to engage in political activities. VJhether this 

concern is prompted ^ by .self--interest. or by genuine ideological feel^gs of 
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The difference of means tept In Table 12 h^d suggested that th^e- 
difference bStveen toen and women reached significance for Factors I and II 

.atld not for Factors Iir' and IV, Table 13 not; Illustrates that there 16 a 
strong significant t^elatlonship between ,sex and If actor I. The positive cor* 
relation indicates that women were more inclined to agree that sex Is a 

.hindrance to political women than men were. One study of women in' corporate 
setting shows that proportions or relative nuitbefs of tjrpes of people in a 
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group can have effects on Interaction dynamics. PJlieu womeoi exist as a 
' small minority of. the dominant population, especially in a sitxiation \*ere 
^ / women are not "generally" accepted, they piay develop reactive responses, such 



as increased awareness of the differences betx^'een^ the two groups. Although 
this study by Rosabeth lloss Kanter dealt mainly with perceptions of the 
dominants, the males. It is certainly plaxislble that the fears and apprehen- 
slons revealed by the Connecticut women might be their peifceptual responses * 
to exlatlnTg as tbkens In a sex-skewed group. Kanter ^tjggests^ that the out- 
^rtfup, or the tojt^s, develop a greater awareness of the differences between' 
themselves and the dominant* group. It is possible that^this feeding also 
provides the explanation for the differences between men and women in Factor 
IV. One of the responses to a feeling of difference is an acceptanc^of the 
stereotyped role; clearly a position of traditional feminity fits this*role. 
^kens/^y take upon th^jmselvesHhe caricatures of the .role that others ;may^ 
expect them to have. Without personal observation and closer Investigation, 
it ib impossible to do more than speculate about the nature of the relation- 
ships between the men and women who serve as councllmembers; however, the ^ 
evidence at hand suggests that the theory of skewed sex dynamics may lead to * 
greater understanding of poliftlcal woiJien. * 



The negative sipns lii the . correlation between sex and Factors 11 and III 

indicate that' men are more skeptical, about ^^omen cociblnlng p^olltlcal careers 

with the homefrojit; however men are also more inclined to be positive about 

the Women's Liberation Koveii«nt, the Equal Pvl(dits Amendment, and ' feminism. 
'. ' ' ' , "* 

Since these views would seem to Qontradicteach other, further explanation 

is called ^or. Carol Ttfvrls' study of attitudes towards liberation suggests 

,tiat=jaie»=are--meaJwho-f^U-^to-^categoiguofJi^^ 
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Such men show a" formal conmltment to the goals of the \lUi but their behavior 

falls far short of their ideological corandtment. Xle believe that men in our 

sample fit -into this catego.ry as well* Althou^ the Connecticut councilmen 

are favorable tovtards the Idea of an equal status for wcAnen, vhen their vlws 

are tested by asking whether t^omen can act out the scenerio of 'liberation, 

they fail the test. As one councilman put it, ''I thought I was liberated, 

but I am not yet ready to burn iny T-shirt for woinen 'frights." .This state- 

ment see^T^o typify the male view and might acco\iAt for the differences 

b.etwepi women and men on th^ second and third factors. 

The preceding discussion suggests the necessity foV looking beyond 

abstraction in . ascertaining vievjs on feminism; the F.en are less feminist 

than they appear, \^at ebout the women? Although these councilwoiqpn voice 

approval of woman's policy issues, whether they will pursue feminist goals 

in -their political positions is another question. Clearly, the women have 

not visibly demonstrated their commitment to feminist positions; when asked 

vrtiether they were viewed by their male colleagues as feminists, a huge 

80% said no, they were not. They may therefore be keeping their feminist 

4. 

ri^ts itttaer the proverbial bushel — well under indeed. Why? Other 
studies of^couRcils suggest that the behavior of counciltnenfcers Is often 



detetmlaed by the Institutional setting In which" they operate; role per- 
.cept^s and policy atj^udes may be the^ result of Interactldn with fellow 
counclloetribefs'or socialization by' the political environment o^E the state' 
or the !i&klclijS||4^ Studies such as Kenneth Pre^dLtt's Sati '-Francisco 

City Council stifdy suggest .that eatly political socialization does not 
account foT sxibsequent political orientations of couricllitienibers and we x:an 

• ^ *S - 1 ^ " - 1 1- ■ 

use-thl8-analy8l8~t6"1ielp "expllcate^^ Women feel more \ 

9trohgly about women's political Issues than men do, y^t they appear *just 
1^ unlikely as men to. use their positions as political declsicn-makers 
to obtain changes in women's policy- . An exolanatlon for this may be that* 
women ,are more Influenced by their roles as ppliticians t^an by; their roles 
^ as women or supporters of- feminist positions. ITheir roles as 'politicians 
ar^ detemlned,at least inT>art» by their political environmait and we sufff't 
gest that it is the institutiotfal setting which^attenuates ajid even negates 
women politicians' pro-feminist -attitudes: Since the women usually, if* 
not always, operate as a minority in this setting, it is plausible. to assunfe 
that their views would be Jthe first to be compromised. * 

Correlates of ^^ornen's Rlphts Policy • ^. ' , ^ • . 

Among the background and current status variables vjhlch, relate to 
the five indices, politicaL philosophy is most hipbly correlated. Xiiberalism 

is mildly associated v;ith sensitivity tp discrimJfnation af^ainst women In 

f - * . 

politics and more strongly related to support fpr^ liberation and feminiscv and 
the women's public policy issues; differences -are significant for all re- 
lationships. Liberaltism is nepatlvely related td vie^s on the salience of*- 
marriage problems and support for trac^itional femininity* of women politicians* 
These' relationships are somewhat weaker than the two above, Although 
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slealf leant. Education Is mildly associated .with the Equal Opportunity 
factoY and has a stronper relationship to the Traditional Femininity fiactor; 
in the latter, pdssesslbn of a college education makes one less inclined:, to 
v±w traditionalism in a positive light. Political party is associated wlth^ 
the indices ^relating to marriage, problems, feminism,* and feminist political 
issues; Democrat© hold stronper views in the egalitarian or liberated di- 
rection. The only other significant relationships that exist are between 
age and traditionalism (older people view it more positively^, religion 
and the Feminism index (non-Catholics are more favorable), marital status 
and the Opportunity factor (married people are more -aware of inequality in 
politics), and mother's occupation and the Marriage factor (those with pro- 
fessional mothers are less concerned about marriage problems for vromen in 
politics). 

Table 13 reveals that past soclallzatldn experiences such as socio- 
economic class, and mother's and father ^s occupation are largely unrelated 
to attitudes towards vjomen's rights policy. Variables measuring current 
socialization influences such as fsonily income, rellglont marital status 
and education and occupation are only minimally related, if at all, to these 
attitudes. Age and length of time in office are similarly tsirelated# The 
two varialjles that are most highly associated with the indices are political 
party and political philosophy. ^ Liberalism and affiliation with the Demo- 
cratic Party vary directly with egalitarian attitudes towards women and 
women^s policy. The, absence rof relationships between' socialization influ- 
ences and Attitudes tot^ards women's issues provides further support for 
the earlier stated proposition that the political environment (of whldl 
party and political ideology are adarge part) provides , the strongest cues 
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for the actual behavior of women - politicians with regard to feToinise' issues. 
Perhaps the addition of greater nmbeta of ^omen in public office will change 
the environment and prod the Institutions to becpme more attuned to women's 
interest and thus provide 'legitimacy for women's feminist |^roclivities. Such 
* legitimacy might allow women politicians to come out li| public by campaign* 
ing on women's issues and consulting with colleagues on how to implement ^ 
women's policy among other things. However, it should be noted that Connecti- 
• cut was the first state to elect a vjoman governor in her own ri^t and the ' 
environment remains basically unchanged with regard t9 feminist issues. 
, Taken as a 'whole, the attltudinal variables, satisfaction with 
« the nujAer of womra in office, fesponsibilitt of womefi politicians to repre- 
sent women's interests, and support for femttiibm, the ITbmen's Liberation 
Movement and Equal Rights* Amendment deronsttate the strongest relationships 
with the four factors and the Feminism inxiex. These relationships indicate 
thaV i^elings toward^^e role of women in politics are strongly tied to ^ 
approval of w^m,en's policy issues. The data, does not indicate ^a causal 
relationship between these variables and we suggest the need for further • 
^investigation 'to determine this. 

As 'a, final check on these relationships, we performed a series " 
of partial correlations of sex and the indices while controlling for -several 
variables^ The variables controlled for were those which hid a moderate 
relationship with one of , the indices (only correlations of .2 and above 
were included). Political party, political philosophy, education, and 
teligioh among the socialization variables Wi^re used for controls, along 
with all the attitudinal variables. Table 14 shows the zero order 
correlations of sex with the five indices as veil as the first order cor- 
relations using the Individual control variables. 
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' Insert Table; lA Here 
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As one would expect, many. of the correlations shifted a bit with 
the ccmtrbl of an Independent variable. The roost dramatic shift occurreii 
\^en the scarcity 6f women and representation responsibilities of women 
politicians variables were controlled for, especially with re^rd to the 
Feminism index and Factor III. Concentrating first on Fafctor III, the 
Feminist Movement factor, we note that the relationship with sex becomes, 
stronger and more signlflcanf xrtien these variables are controlled for. In 
the case of the Feminism index whlcli had been moderately associated with 
sex, the correlations became almost minitoal and a significant relationship 
was reduced to insignificance. In other words, when the confdutiding effects 
of thesp two variables are removed, men' become>«more feminist and women be** 
cojne less feminist, that Isj^ men are even. more likely^ to approve the formal 

^accoutrements of feminism and women are even less likely to support feminist 

i 

policy positions. The most plausible explanation for t^ls phpjomenon is tha^ 
these two attitudes make Important contributions to attitudes tow^irds femin** , 
'ism per se and the Issues of the feminist movement. T'lhen women are more 
feminist, they are prinari;Ly supporting a greater role f or womin in political 
office. Similarly^, men" are more likely to approve the formalities of a 
femiplst movement but are somewhat less likely to sanction the rise of women 
in political office and a stronger representation of^women^s. interests In 
political institutions. With this evidence, it is problematic whether a 
m6re Increase in^^the numbers of women in .public office will produce the 
policy chmges that feminist desire; however, we won't know this until we 
have enougli women to test th6 proposition. 
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Testing the two hypotheses with which X7e began this study revealed 
that while there \^re some differences beti^een the sexes In their affinity 
for certain issues, these differences were neither persistent nor systematic. 
We found that while women expressed more support for fetrdnist policy positions ^ 
than men did, they did not accord^ a higher priority to women's policy issues 
when the inportance of these issues was ranked in comparison with' other, 
non-women's, political issues. ^Tomen also did not display any behavioral 
manifestations of their feminism such as naming women's policy issues as 
important issues or campaigning on *f ecdnist positions as, one would campaign 
on better 'roads or lower taxes, nor did they consult with political allies 
*on strategy for implementation of vomen*s policy issues. Indeed, the" vast 

j: • ax, 

i ( > 

majority felt that they were not identified with the 'f enlnlst ^vement by 

their male colleagues. Thus, in the strict sense of women *s political Issues, 

the attitudlnal differences between the sexes appeared to be without coixse- 

♦ 

quraces. VTe speculated that the cause for thife could be found\ln the re- 
stralnts Imposed on women by t^eir role as poUticJans and by the Institu- 
tlonal setting which limits itself to dealing with traditional political 
isrsues in local government and curbs interest In non-traditional issues 

such as wom^\ policy issues. » 

* t)"^ - 

"'We found the greatest, most consistent differences between the ^ 
sexes on the subject of women as^ political isaues. Women disagreed with 
men about the severity of marriage problems for women politicians, the presence 
of discriminatory forces at wo'rk In th6 political envl^ronoent, and the 
proper number of women In politics. Men were much more satisfied with the 
nucbers ojt women presently- holding political office In the nation. Ifen were 
also lessi willing to see women play a strong role In representing the Inter- 
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ests of women in society. Thua^ the major division between the sexes ^^^^ 
volves around support for wornen per se rather than support -^for wbinens' issues. 
We found evidence that these types of support were perceptually different - 
and ve suggested that the status of women *s political Issues may not improve 
with only an Increase in the nxtnibers of women In office unless these women 
are specifically committed to see such improvements brought into effect and 
not merely to express abstract support for feminist policy positions,. * 
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TABLE 1 





Nuober of Homen ^espoadents And Hunber of 
Towns Saiapled'^In Each Size Catefioxy 




aXze or tOwu 


' ^ a b 
TltM^er Women Sainples Nu]d)er tcwne sasipled 


Under 5»000 




5 


5,001 to, 15,000 




ao 


15,001 to 25,000 




12 


25,001 to 50,000 


6 •" ' 


■ 5 

1 


Over 50,000 


16 




Total 


50 . 


- 41 


^len were selected from the saise townis as the women 





^Wldte than one vpman representative was delected In the following tounicipalities: 
Monroe (2); llanchester (2); Danbury (2); Hew Haven (3); Waterbtnry (2);, and 
Stamford (4) 




\ 
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TA9Lr 2 

Derx)5irapfalQ Aifd Attitude Variables By 



^JurrfentT^tat^s • 

Varlal^les * / ' . % TTomett (n«50) 

Pplltlcai Party 

Deipocratic Pacty ' * 62^ 

^ Republican Party , / 36 

* Independent Conservatiye Party | 2 

Education* 

Less than hifth scliqol degree 2 

less than college , degree ' 

College degree 38 

Post-graduate degrfee * 16 

Political Philosbphy . ' , 

Liberal 22 ^ 

ijoderate 62 

Conservative 16 

Current Family Income^** 

Less than 10,000 7^ . 

$10,000 to $14,9^9 . 13 

$15^000 to $19,999 • . * 31 ^ 

$20,000 to $24,999 22 

$25,000 and over . 27 

» * •* 
Occupation*** 

^ . Professional V 26 ^ 

^ Self-employed business, ^^^^^ 6 

icanagerial ^ ^ 

^ Clerical and sales ^ 12 

. XJhite collar 12 , 

Skilled and send-sfcllled ' 2 

Unskilled ' \ 0 

Farm owner, ^manager ' - 0 

Homeinaker J 34 j 

. ^ Retired, part-tine, . dis^led - ' 8 

Religious Affiliation 

Catholic . \ >^ 48' * 

Protestant \ • / - 

' 'Jewish . ^ \ ^ ' 6 • 

Greek Orthodox • \ 4 

None " • 8 

Karltal .Status 

Ifarrled - ' ^. 86 

Single. ^ . ^ 4 

Divorced/separated' 2 ' 

^•71dowed 8 
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, TA^LE 2 (Cont.) 



Age Ofedlan age <• 46.1) 
27^ through 45 
46 throug;h 70 

ilumber of .years In office- 
(Median - 2.4) 
1 through 2 
, 3>thrdugh 12 

gackgroimd Status Variables 

lk>ther*s Occupati^ 

Frofessional"and nanageris 
Hon'*profes8ional and nana^rial 

Father's Occupation 

Professional and managerial 
Non-prof essifenar' and managerial 

Socio-economic status of orig^ 

Working class 
" Middle class 

Upper class 

Attitude Variables 



% Uomen (n » 50) 
44 ' 

56 ; ' 



58 
42 



88^ 



45 
55 



46 
50 
4 



% lien (n"50) 
50. 
50 



46 
54 



8 

92 



. 45 

55." 



56 
42 



Attitude towards VHM 
Sympathetic 
Uns3mtpathetic 

Self-description 'as feminist^ 
Identification as ^feminist 
Hon-identification as feminist 



74 

26^ 



36^ 
64 



80 
20 



43" 
57 



Ratification of ERA 
In favof of ERA 
' Against ERA 



72d 
28 



72d 
28 



*TaUj.» .22 
p<.05 



'^** Tauj.- .24 



p-c.05 



*** Cramer's V-.62 
p<.001. 



totals for each variable equal 100% for each sex 

<%Iale respondents were asked whetKer they described themselves as pro-femlnlst 
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• ^ TABLE 3 
Important Issues^ In Connecticut By Se'x 



Percent ifentlonlnp Issue^ 



Is8ue . WoTpen ' (n)- • Men , (n) 

Finances (tax^s^ inflation) 74 C37) 86 (43) 

Envlroniaent (ecology > zoning) i2^ ( 6) IQ ( 5) 

Government organization and leader- 24 (12) \ 16 ( 8). 

ship (state and local) <r ^ * 

Social problems (education, ~ 62 (31)_ 42 (21) 
public safety, crime, urban 

• decay)* / ^ 

Energy and oil conservation 20 (lOX 28* (14) 

Transportation (roads and taass _ : r 

. transit) ^ 10 ( 5) 4 ( 2) 

Industry and employment" ' ■ ' ^ 

(economic development and ^ ' . ' « ' 

, unemployment)** " 58 (29) J6 (3») 

__ — — : ' ... ' ' 



* phi - .20- ' " ** ^hl » .19 

p< .10 * pi^.lO 

Percentages exceed- 100% because of multiple re'sponses 



TABLE '4 - 

Expertise Of Local Politicians By Sex * 

• • Percent Claiming: Expertise 

Policy Area - ' Fdmen '\(n"30)^ ' ften (n-22)^ 

Finance • 23.3 ' 31.8 

Environment 10.0 y ^ 22.7 *^ 

Government organization s \ 10.0 : " ) " 22.7 

Social problems ■ ' ^ 53,3 18.2 

""Bidustry jemd employment , 3.3 , 4.5 



Total . ^ 99. 9\ ' ^ 99.9 



*20 women (40%) denied expertise in any pollcjy area 
b28 inen (56%) denied expertise in any policy area 



Attitudes Towards TTumber Of WorjBti iri Office ^ 
And Representation Of Female t^onstituency 
By Female Polltlcl^s By Sex ^ 



Attltudf^ 

there are too women 1j\ polit- 
ical- office In the nation* 

Women. politicians have special re- 
sponslblXlties to represent the 
interests of women In society** 

Women loca^. representatives' should 
• talcie leading positions on women^s 
issues*** 



jfdmen^ 



»n in society look to women in 
office to take leading positions 
on women's issues**** 



Women 



96 



56 



68 



82 



^ Percent Agreeing 



tfen (n"5.Q) 




.48 



^^2 



*phl * .41 
p^.OOl 



**pbi. » .46' 



***plii - .20 



****pKl..», .'22 
4^ .05. z 



TABLE 6 



Women's Issttes Paired By Respogdents By Sex , 



Percent tfentlonlng Issue 



Issue 

^ 

Legal equality ^ 


Women 

,M 16 . 


(8) 


20 


<n) 
(10) 


Equal Rlgjits Amendmeat 




(24) 


.48 

* 


(24) 


Rape 


4 


( 2) 


4 


<.2) 


Da^re facilities 


20 ^ 


(10) 


16 


^ C 8) 


iu>ort.xon 




46 


(23) 


t * > 
Equal employment opportunities* 


46 


(23) ' 


26 


(13) . 


Equal ri^ts for pregnant wrkers 


10 - 


( 5) 


. 2 


( 1) 


Divorce laws 


I4 




' * '4 


.( 2) 


SociAl Security rights 


4 


( 2). 


2 


i 1) 


Wtjraen in politics 


8 


( 4) 


4 


r*(2) 



*phi - .20 - . ^ . ' 

R<C«1Q ' , . 

^Percentages exceed 100% because of multiple responses 
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TABLE 7 

Support For Women Pub ^!te> Policy Issues By Sex ' 



Policy Isstie 

Safe abortions should be made avail- 
able to any woman upon request. 

The government should make available 
• — adequate daycare facilities for the 
children of working parents* 

Local hospitals .or health care 
centers should provide trained 
personnel to staff rape crisis 
centers in conjunction With the 
local police department 

All lat7s making prostltuion Illegal 
should be repealed 

Wom^ should be. given first priority 
In state and federal political ap-^ 
polntments until their numbet equals 
that of men in these positions 

Our school system generally presents 
women in tpfavorable stereotyped and 
biased images * ^ 



Women 



percent Stipportlve • 
(n»50) , Iten . (ff«50) 



62 



76 



98 



38 



14 



48 



62. 



58 



97 
21* 



4 



38 



*phl » .19. 
P< •lO 



» 48 




3S ^ 



TABLE 8 

\ ' • 

Factor Loadings And Me^n factor Scores For Hen And 
Women Oa Feminism Index 



Items 
Abortion 

^ycare Facilities 



JDecrlmlnalizatlon of prostitution 



Priority for women in political 
appointments <^ 

Awareiiess of sex bias 



Factor Loadinf^ 

.^6794 

.50680 
* .* ._65iai 

.49246 ^ 
.39969 



^ 



Iffean Factor Scores . 
Sex " Ilean^ 

Women ' -0.2225 
Men 0.2214 



T-vafl.ue' 



-2.27 



,b < 



D.F. 



*■ 98 



SlRglflcance^ 
.026 



^egatlve value indicates women are mc^re feminist 

^^Kegatlve value indicates yomen are more feminist, 
c • 

2--Tailed Probability Test. 
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A. 



" - p . TABLE 9 ^ " ' ^ • • . 

^ Ranking; Of Political Issufes By Sex With Mean Ranks Of Issues^ ' ' 

Isstie ^ Rank ' . - Percent RariklnR Issue 

iJomen (n»50) ^ - ' >Ien (n«50) 



Pollution 



c 1 

3 
4 

• 5 
6* 
7 



24* 

18 - ^ 
20 
2 



^ 1 '6' 
• 14 



Tau^- .40° 
p<; .001 

Mean rank of dssue' 



A 



r 



24 

34. • 
.12 ' ^ 

i 

2< ' 



2,66 



' 3.6r 



» 

Roads aiid Transporta- 


1 






20 ' 


. . 48 


tion 


2 
3 






30 
14 


' ' . '26 ' 
• V 18 • 




4 






12 


6 . 




5 






^ ^ .0 










4 


2- 


•« 


7 








' . 0 , 


> 


• 






Tau^ - -.39 










A 


p<; .001 
























Mean rank of Issue 




■Ar 




3.04 



Rape Crlsii Center 



Tau^ - -.01 
p <• n«8. 

Itean rank of issue 



1 


34 , 


2 ^ 


• .14 . 


3 . 


" 1 6 


4 ■ 


2 


5 


. • .12 • 


6 


' 10 


7 • 


22 








3.64 



18 
12 
«24 
24 

lb. 

6: 



6 ' 



3.38 



*• > 



40 




Issue. 



Daycare IfljCi^itles 



Tau^ - .22 
P <: .05 

Mean rank of Issue 



Rank 



1 

r 

, 3 
4 

5 . 

6 . 

7 - 



TABiE\9 <Cont.) 



4f 6 
10 
20 
22 
16 
16 
10 



A. 20 



Percent RanMag Issue, , 

Men fa'SO) 



6 
6 
8 
14 
30 
16 
20 



4.84 



Public Recreation 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



■^0 
10 
22 
18 
16 
16 
18 



20 
34 
16 
14 
10 
2 
4 



Tau^ «» -.56 

.001 , • 
-llean Rank of Issue 



4.60 



2.82 



Election of voTnen 


1 » 




10 


2 . 




2 




4 


2 ' 




3 




14 


6 




4 




8 


6 




5 




20 


'18 




6 




26 


32 / 




7 




18 


34 


Tau " .29 










c 










llean rank of issue 




t 


'4.74 


. 5.68 



V 
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TABLE 9 (Cont.) 



Issue 



Access to Leaders 



Rank 



Present Raaklng Issue 
Women (n**50)- llen^n«50) 



1 




6 


0 


2 




2 


6 


3 . 




6 


4 


4 




16 


2 


5 


X 


22 


24 


6 




24 


32 


7 




24 


32 



Tau^ • .15 
p < .05 

liean^rank of Issue" 



5.14^ 




r eachr 



Pushers refer to percaf^^ respondents in each rank? coi 
policy Issue total 100%^ ; ' t 

^Statistic jrefers to the differences beti^een the way iii ^Ich the wowen gnd 
men ranked each issue ^ ^ ' ' 

^an rank refers to the mean rank of each issue for women and men Individually 



TABLE 10 

Factor Analysts Of Iteng Relatlnp To The 



Role Of Ttomea In Politics^ 



Item ^^^^ 

Sex hinders women*s effective** 
ness la politics (16)^ 

Wolsen have to work extra hard 
to prove thetss elves (62) 

JHqiaen have special difficulty 
aovlng up into leadership 
hierarchy (40) 

Women in local government have 
special problems (26) 

Tfonen have soice opportimities 
as nien In local politics (73) 

Women are not inside *siiK>ke<- 
filled rooms with the men (21) 

Party hierarchy is last to see 
vomen^s potential (34) 

No woman can ever get to Inner 
circle of . power (26) 

Women have to be twice as good 
to get ahead (45) 

Women get all the dirty work 
chores in politics (43) 

Wopen have difficulty baianc-* 
Ing demands of fa3slly and 
political career (72) 

Women politicians have to 
neglect families (24) 

Almost in^ssible^or women 
politicians to be good Vlves. 
and mother? (19) 

ihe children of women polit-- 
icians suffer (50) 

t^fonen politicians- havte iDore 
oax;rlage problems (32) 

Successful women politicians^ 
have to sacrifice their 
femininity (16) 



Factor Factor II' Factor III Factor IV 



.51363 
.70560 . 

.59448 
.45233 
-.62248 
.44977 
.69028 
.53341 
.70461 
.69870 



-.00295 
. .05297 

-.03980 

10420 . 
-.18269..,. 

.13461 

43 ' 



.06392 



.20082 



-.09539 



.13539 



'.19581 



.15116 ; .10681 



.06392 -.12443 ..10681 

I ■ 

-.13142 -.04808 .16X07 

-.26121 -.33934 -.01998 



.167&L -.08629 



-.•02144 -.04679 



.15839 

.02568 
-.22632 

-.14170 
-.16018 

5 

.23247 
.06425 



.15799 



.15318 -.33815 



.02007 



il5423 -.23440 



.13381 -.03288 



.15645 » 

« 

.22082 
.09076 

-.09459 

9 

.04334 
-.18968 

.04799 



T&BLE 10 (Cont.) 



Item 

'Oountzjr woold t>e better off if 
.wonea have more to say about 
politics (59) 

Basically syctpa^etlj: to Wit i 
(75) , . ' ' 

Self-identification as pro- »^ 
fenrfnlst (395^ 

In favor of ratification of 
m (72) 

If women wanted wider parti- 
cipation in, public life, 
:^ey would have it (81) [ 

Feminine charm and diplomacy 
are women's greatest assets 
In poUtics (58) 

Vfomen in politics are more 
idealist than men (59) 

Women politicians have spec- 
ial assets in campaigns (67) 



Factor l'' Factor II Factor. Ill Factor IV 
^ , — i ' 



.00049 
.23502 
-.01470 
.03473 

-.33781 



.01443 
26130 



-.02228 



-.03268 
-.06309 
.02265 
-.14743 

.13465 

.17960 
-.16421 
.02826 



.'59040 
.67255 
.68331 
.64546 



-.25503 



-.04417 
.02520 
.06352 



-.07686 



-.07187 
.01B21 



-.00180 




% of Total Variance Explained » . 17.6% U.4% ' 9.1% • 6.9% (45%) 

% of Exj^lalned Variance ^ - 39.1% 25.3% 20.2% 15.3% (99.9%) 

factor pattern is varlmax rotated factor matrix 

^Factor I* Equal Opportunity; Fact^ II, Marriage Problena; Factor IIl^ j 
Feo^lst 14ovecient; Factor IV, Traditional Feminity . ' ' / 

^hjnber in parentheses refers to percent xskestx and women supportive for each item 



- . ' . TABLE 11 

InterrCorrelatlon Of Factor Scores (Pearson *8 r) 



Factor I ( 
Factor II 
Factor III 



Factor II 



.0003 



Factor III 

.0012 
■ -.0017 



Factor IV 
-.0025 
-.0007 
-.0011* 



TABIf 12 . 
Hean Factor Scores For Ifen' And Women 



Factor Sex Mean^ 



II 



III 



IV 



Women -0.3953 



lien 



0.3962 



Uomen 0.2298 

^lien -0.2306' 

Women 0.0856 

Men r0.0817 

/ Woitien -0.1591 

Ifen 0.1582 



T-value^ 
'^.29, 

.2.36. 

o.-8ir 



-1.60 



D.F. 



98 



98 



-mi- 



ss 



98 



Significance 
' ' ,000* . 



.020 



.405 



.114 



^Negative value Indicates group more supportive of each factor 

f 

Negative value Indicates women more supportive 6£ factor 
^•Ti^led Probability, test 
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'Carrelatlons Of Factors and Feminism Index With 
Dapographlc And Attitude Variables (Pearson's t) 

(n«100^ 



Current 
Status 



Feminism \i 



Variables 


' Factor I 


Factor II 


Factor III 


Factor IV 


Index 


S«t* - 


.3972**** 


-.2316*** 


-.0842 


.1592* 


.2231**, 


Tears in office 


...0571 


, .0145 


-.0675 


. .0373 


-.0156 , 


Political party^ 


.0390 


-.2070** 


;2726*** 


-.0174 


,2739***. 

> 


Age 


.0865 

• • is 
134'8* 


-.1172 


-.0619 


-.1813** 


-.0351 


Education > 


-.0310 • 


-.0612 


.2906*** 


-.0290 


Political philosophy\ 


.1367* 


-.2451*** 


. 3499****" 


-.2147** > 


.3400**** 


e 

Income 


\o265 


.0489 

I. 


-.0941 • 


.0110 


-.0837' " 


Eellgion^ 


.0749 


.0206 


.1260 


-.0353 , 


.2934*** 


Marital status^ 


-.1318* 


' .0464 


. .0292 


, -.0342 - 


.0931 


Occupation^ 


--.0806 ; 


.0305 . 


-.0658 • - 


-.0*942 


-.1117 , 



Background . ' , 

Status •. 

Variables 

^ther's Occupation^ -.0256 -.1674** -.0432 

'Father's Occupation^ .1276 -.0416 .1185 

StS^ -.0045 ' .0644 -.0268 



-.1085 
-.1074 
-.0933 



-.0908 
.0693 
.0552 



Attitude 
Variables 

Scarcity of women^ 

Bepresentatlon 

ERA?- 

Pro-fendnlsm™ 
WLWP 



■.2097** 
.2992**** 
.0363 
.0147 . 
,2348*** 



.1546* 
-:0814 
-.1400* 

.0221 
-.0636 



-.1B03** 
.1842**-" 
1 
1 
1 



-.1537* 
.0595 




-.3252**** 
.2778***(y^-. 
,2736*** 
.2905*** ' 
.3158**** 



* p < .10 



** 



PC 



.05 



*** p ^ .01 



**** 



.001 



^Varlabl* Is contained In factor so correlation is nlsleading 
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'•TABLE 13 (Cont.) : 

%oded: Female 1, Male 2 

^Coded: Denioci;»tic Party y. Republican Party 2 ^ ^ ' 

^oded: Less ^than college degree 1, College degfee<or more 2 
^Cpded: Liberal 1, Sfon-Iiberal 2 ' ' 

^CodedJ Below $19,999 1, Above $19,999 2 , r 

^Coded: HonrOatholic 1, Catholic 2 • . - 

J* 

Scoded: Currently married 1, Currently non-married 2 

^Coded: Professional, managerial 1, Hon-profeasional, managerial 2 

*Coded: Working class 1, Kbn-worklng class 2 ^ * . 

^Coded: Too many or just the right number of women in office 1, 
•Too few women In office 2 

^oded: Women politicians have special responsibility to represent women 1 
Women politicmiB do not have special responsibility to represent 

wome^2 

^oded: Favors passage of Equal Fdghts Amendment 1, Does not favor passa^te 
of Equal Rights Amendment 2 

^oded: Identifies self as feminist or pro-jEemlnlst I* fioes not identify 
self as feminist or pro- feminist 2 , 

^Coded:'' Is basically sympathetic to Women's Liberation Movement 1, 
Is basically unsympathetic to Women's Liberation Movement 2. 
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tABLE 14- 

Zero Order And First .Order Correla^ons Of Factors And 
^ Feminism Index With Sex (Pearson's r) 

Dtoographlc Variables 



(n«100). 



Factors 



Controlling For: 
Zero Order 

Correlation ^ Political Political 
With Sex Party Philosophy 



Factor I 


.3972> 




.3977 




S-.601 


'&-.001 


S^OOl 


Factor II 


-.2316 


-.2509 


' {.2327 




S-.OlO 


S-.007 


s\^oio 


Factor HI 


-.0842 


. -.0693 


• -.0991 




S-.202 


8=. 250 


S=.165 


Factor IV 


« . 

.1592 


.1584 


.1684 




S».057 


Ss.061 


S«.04r 


Fem. Index 


.2231 


.2509 


.2284 




S=.013 


S»'.067 


. S»^ll 


Attitudlnal Variables 










Controlling For: ^ 



Education 

• .4339 
S-.OOl 

0.2299 
S-.Oll 

-.0743 
S-.233 

.1117 

^..S;^^136 

.23 V 
S-.OlO 



Zero Order 
Correlation 



Scarcity of 



- 1 V.-,- , 

Rgllglon 

.3999 
S"'.001 

-.2313 
S-.Oll 

' -.0824 
S-.209 

.1586 
S-.058 

.2395 
S-.008 



ipresenta- 



Pro- 



Factors 


with Sex 


Women 


\ ^vtlon 


ERA 


mM 


^Femlnisn) 


Factor I 


.3972^ 


.3486 


.3056 


.3975 


.4272 


.3972 




S- 001 


S-.OOl 


S-.OOl 


' S-.OOl 


S-.OOl 


S-.006 


Factor II 


•-.2316 


-.1860 


-.2195 


-.2342 


-.2373 


■!..2307- 




S-.OlO 


6-. 033 


S-.0I5 


S«.0l6 


si;oio 


S-.Oll 


Factor III 


-.0842 


-.1784 


-.1951 


. -.'1101 


-.0481 


-.0499 




>!!^.202 


S-.039 


S«.026 


S-.139 


S-.320 


S-.313 


Factor IV 


.1592 


.1058 


.1488 


.1592' 


.1547 


.1608 ' 




S-.pi7 


S-.149 


~ S-.O^^l 


•S-.058 


S-.065 


S-.057 


rem. Index 


. .223r* 


.1017* 


.U06 


.2319 


.2598 


.2551 




S..013 


S».158 


S-.138 


S-.OlO 


S«..p05 


S».0O6 
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- FOOTNOTES^ 

. ^League of Wotaea Voters of Cotmectlcut Education Fund, Connecticut In 
Focus (Connecticut: League of Hoxnen Voters, 1974), p. 20A. 



2 

See Edinond Constantlnl and Kennth Crallc, '"^lotnen as Politicians: 



Social Background, Personality, and Political Careers of Feinale Party Leaders,*' 

^ » ' ^ ' 

Journal of Social Issues , 28 (1972), especially pages 230-231; Martin Gruberg, 
Komen In American Politics (Oshkosh, Wisconsin: Academia Press, 1968), p. 201; 
and, Wllxna Rule Krauss, "Political .Implications of 'Gender Boles: A^Revleir of 
the Wterature,'* American Political Science Review > LXVIII (Deceinber 1974)', 
1711. ■ ^ . - • > 

^ ^See Virginia Saplro, "You Can Lead a Lady to Vote, But I^hat Will She 
Do With It? Th^ Problem of a Woman's Bloc Vote^** In Dorothy McGuigan;'^(ed.), 
New Research on .Women & Sex Roles (t'lichigan: Center for <tontlnulnt Education 
of Women, 1974), p. 221; she discusses feminist *power and public policy^ 

Frieda Gehlen discusses differences of opinion regarding the possible 
outcomes of Increasing the number of , women In politics. See her ^"Legislative 
Roie .Performance of Female Legislators," Sex Pxples^ 3 (February 1977), 1-18. 

^See.Jeane Klrkpatrlck, Political Woman (Net; Y^rJ^: Basic Books, 1974); 
Frieda Gehlen, "Woiuen in Congress /I Transaction , 6 (October 1969), 36-40; * . 
Gehlen, "Legislative Role Performance of Female Legislators ;".'^4,'-^itBrjr Werner, 
"l^onen ln The State Legislatures," Western. Political Quarterly > XXI <March 19^8) 
40-50. . . I 

^Because of a similar uncertainty about her findings, Gehlen also uses 
this low statistical measure of significance. See Frieda Gehlen, **Women 
Members of Congress: A Distinctive ^Role/' in Ilarianne Glthens and Jewell 

Prestage, (ed.), A Portrait of Ilarginality (Net; York: David McKay Con^any, 

. * - ^ 

Inc.. 1977), p. 311. ' * 
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'Debt. St».rt, "T«o»o«lc Mvelopment in V^'» tolicf Swdles: * 
Propped Mrectio./ Sarah Slavln Schr».. (.d-.).' a r.odolo picl ^saue, 

Politic-' ">^^ * W«bUsted «.n«scxlpt. p. 3. . >• 

an.. H„^U A.e.d. .«.. developed as the de£lhlti« Hat ot Isauea »hld. 
ee^Jt. «-.ted to aee enacted aa;p»hUc poUc,.- See *W ae^ffi^aslcnji " 

and ^^Lloda, «o pu^catlona ' 
«o«B'a poUcy Isauea .lt«ln the political abd butea;«:ratlc at«... 

'Ethel Klein, "The Rtae of The «OBen's V^^t: A Caae StudyJnPoltt-^ 
leal Develbp^nt," In Dorothy UcGulgan, Ked.).. n^" ^rnonrch on t*wn 6 Sex Bole, 
(Klchlgm: center for dontlnulne.Edncatloa of Wo^,*-l97«. P- 212- - 
lOEdaond Conatanttal and^enneth Crallc. "Wo,« aa FoVuictans. The . 

Political Careera of Female Patty ieadera;" 
Social Backiround, Personality, and Political <^xe , , . 

.hd „. Kent Jennlng. and »or«-> Tho«^. and In Pa«y Elite.:- Socl.1 

,olea and Political Beso.rcea."'ni.Mnnt Tn..mn1 of Political Sclenc,, KlI 



(Hoireii)er,-W«8). «9-*92. 

llsee Conat«.tlnl and Ctaik.. 'Wn aa PoUtl.!™' 
Jera'onaUty. and Politic^ Care- of Pe^ Party l.ade.a;" .ennln^ ^ Xh».a. 

and Wo«n In *arty Ellt.ea= Social Polea and Political -Reaourcea;-- ■ 
^eck. -^o^ and Acceas to Poittlcal M flce= a Co,arl«« of Pe^l. ^ "le 
state I .l„1„. ■■ - •^^^•l--1-^"t«lv.. 17 Wter 1976). «.52, and. 
Patricia Kyle. ..Soclallziti™>ffir§J?ent Pattema Of «o^ In Part, Elite 
m North Carolina." paper piepaWrf iorr^-Uvary at thl Annual Mietln. of the 
»„rlcan PoUtlcal Science 'Aaaocia.J^-.lchlca.o. lU^la.- Sipte^r 1974. - 

U^lthous* there la ao^. tmtS h^d 'the ateieiiypa* 1.^8..ii-. ' 
^ are intereated ln theae laauea. reality demaaa * «ch I"'-,. 
The Vth" »d the reaUty are dlacuiWd ln Klr^patrJC. V^^S^SSS:, 
*„.r. tn Tna State Uglalatnrea," Oefil«.. X"^* ^^^f""" 

of »««le.Le8lalatora;" and. Gehlen. •I'K.en In Congreaa.V, . , ' - 




•^^GehXen, 'legislative Role- Performance of Female Legislator*." 

Susm Hansen, et al.» "Women's Political Participation and Policy 
Preferences," Social Science Quarterly, 56 (Ilarch 1976), 576-590; and Wilma 
McGrath and John Soule "Rocking The Cradle Or ^cking the Boat: - Women At The . 
1972 Democratic TJational Convention," Sotial Science Quarterly > 55 (June 1974), 
141-150^ ' ^ - . ' 

^Two of the studies found these dimensions in separate factor analyses* 
of attitudes towards women's issues • See> Susan Welch, "Support Among Women for 
the Issues of "the Women's Kovement> " The Sociologicftl Quarterly, 16 (Spring 
1975), 216-227; aiid John Reynolds and Roberta Sigel, "Feminism and Socio- 
political Attitudes Of College Educated Women," paper prepared for delivery 
at the Annual Meeting of the Mldwestr Political Science Association, ChicagOf 
Illinois, April 1977., Both studies are based upon attitudes of female respon- 
dents only. l\io examples of other studies which treat sex-roXe attitudes as 
multi-dimensional, also based upon female samples, are Karen Oppenhelm Mason, . 
et al. » "Change In U.S. Women's Sex-Bole Attitudes, W^1974," American 
Sociological Review , 4l (August 1976), 573-596; and Karen Oppenhelm Ilason and 
Larry Bufapass, ''U.S* Women's Sex-Role Ideology, 1970," American Journal of 
of Sociology , ^ 80 ^ftarch 1975)*, 1212-1219. 

l^See Kirkpatrlck, Political Woman , chapters 3 and 9. 

l^Kirkpatridc, Political Woman ; llarianne Githens, "Spectators, Agitators, 
or Lawmakers: Uomen in .State Legislatures," In llarianne Githens and Jei/ell 
Prestage, (eds»)> A Portrait of llarginality (Mew York: ' David McKay Coiqpany, 
Inc*» 1977), 196-209; and, Elizabeth King, "1/omen in Iowa Legislative Politics," 
' in llarianne Githens and Jewell Prestage, (eds.)* A Portrait of liarRinality 
(New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1977), 284-303. 



l^Llberalism was fovSid to be asBoclated with sex-role attitudes in llarjorie 
Kandoin Hershey and John Sullivan, "Sex-Role Attitudes, Identities, and Political 
Ideology,'' Sex Roles, 3 (February 1977), 37-57; Carol- Tavris, "^Jho Likes Women^s , 
Liberation — and Ifny: The Case of the Unliberafed Liberals," Journal of Social 
Issues. 29 (1973), 175-198; and, Reynolds and Sipel, "FeTninlsm and Socio- 
Political Attit^idas Of College Educated Wotnen," Age, party, education,, reU^lon, 

c 

and toother's education have been variously cited in the following studies as 
correlates of sex-role attitudes or support for women's issues: "llason and 
Buopass, 'U.S. Women's Sex-Role Ideolbgy, 1970;" llason, et al>s "Change In U.S. 
Women's Sex-Pole Attitudes, 1964-1970;" Susan Welch, "Support Among Women for 
the Issues of the Women's T'ovement;" Stan Albre'cht, et al> » "Public Stereo-' 
typing of Sex Roles, Persqnality Characteristics and Occupations," SocloloRy 
and Social Research . 61 (January 1977), 223-240; and. Donna Brogan and Nancy 
I^tner, "Ifeasurlng SexrRole Orientations: A Normative Approach," Journal of 
Idarrlage and the Family > 38 (February 1976), 31-40, 

^'See Rosabeth Moss Kanter, "Some Effects of Proportions on Group Life: 
Skewed Sex Ratios and Responses to Token Women," American Journal of Sociology > 
82 (March 1977), 965-990. Although this study focused on female executives in 
industry, the analogy to politics seems apt* ' ^ 

OA 

^^Token is not necessarily meant in a perjorative way; it symbolizes the 
position of the" outsider or thfe single member' of a groijp in an envlroxunent of 
"dominant others. See Rosabeth Moss Kanter, "Some Effects of Proportions on 
Group Life: Skewed Sex Ratios, anrf Responses ^ Token Women," p. 968. 

^^arol Tavris, "Who* Likes Women's Liberation — and VThy: 'Ihe C<^e 
the Unliberated Liberals*" 

■ r 
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See, for 'example, Bryan Downes, "l^uniclpal Social Rank and the Character 
►Istics of Local Political Leaders," IJidwest Journal of Political Science, XII 
Oloveinber 1968), p. 53f* , ' • » . 

^^Thls theme was suggested in Kenneth Prewitt, et al> , "Political 
Socialization and Political Roles," Public Opinion Quarterly , XXX (T^lnter 
1966-1967), 569-582. ' 
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